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“Do it the Hard Way: Rube Goldberg and Modern Times’ 
is an exhibition at The National Museum of History and Tech- 
nology. It includes more than one hundred cartoons in addi- 
tion to books, films, recordings, and sculpture by the dean 
of American humorists. 

Rube Goldberg’s cartoons have captivated millions of Ameri- 
cans for more than sixty years. An incessant draftsman, his 
work is so voluminous that it defies simple classification. As 
art, social history, prophecy, and humor, the Goldberg car- 
toons touch nearly every corner of everyday life. 

The renowned inventions by Goldberg’s Professor Lucifer 
G. Butts highlight the exhibition. Two working Goldberg con- 
traptions have been built especially for this show, and they 
are available for visitors to use. The Picture Snapping Machine 
and the Signature Machine demonstrate the Goldberg Law: 
men will always find a complex method for doing a simple task. 


As the authors in this catalog note, Goldberg’s cartoons 
predicted the broad trends of excessive technological develop- 
ment in twentieth-century America. In the exhibition, numer- 
ous three-dimensional objects from our daily lives prove the 
accuracy of Goldberg’s insight. The articles by Daniel J. 
Boorstin, Anne C. Golovin, and Rube Goldberg himself were 
written especially for this occasion. 

At a time when national humor is thin and _ labor-saving 
machines ever more complicated, it seems fitting that The 
National Museum of History and Technology offer its millions 
of visitors an opportunity to enjoy and to reflect on the vision 
of Rube Goldberg. 





PETER C. MARZIO 

Historian 

The National Museum of History 
and Technology 
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RUBE GOLDBERG: 
WIT AND PROPHET 


by Daniel J. Boorstin 
Director, The National Museum of History and Technology 


When Rube Goldberg gave us the motto “Do it the Hard 
Way!” he was describing and praising—and warning us about 
—an engagingly American way of being human. For him, the 
“Watch me, no hands!” posture of Americans riding their 
national technocycle was as appealing as it was amusing. 

Eras in American history when we have believed most pas- 
sionately in our mission have commonly been when we have 
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been readiest to laugh at ourselves and to be amused at our 
own foibles. Benjamin Franklin is remembered for his early- 
to-bed moralizing, but in his own time he was probably as 
well known for his love of a laugh. One reason that the main 
authorship of the Declaration of Independence was given to 
Jefferson rather than to Franklin was a fear that Franklin 
would insert an unseemly joke. The Age of Manifest Destiny 
before the Civil War was also when Artemus Ward was giving 
newspaper readers a good laugh and when tales of Mike Fink 
and Davy Crockett stirred hilarity in bars and around campfires 
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of people moving west. Lincoln, one of our most revered Bible 
moralists, was also an inveterate jokester. 

Just as the Sunday school is a characteristic American insti- 
tution, so too is the newspaper philosopher-humorist. After the 
Civil War, when solemn industrialists such as Gail Borden and 
John D. Rockefeller, Sr., were preaching Sunday-school moral- 
ity and fundamentalist religion, the nation was laughing to the 
tune of the famous “Mr. Dooley.” The earnest Age of the 
Social Gospel in American religion was also the age of the 
emerging comic strip. And the preachments of Thomas A. 
Edison and Henry Ford and Bruce Barton were matched by the 
frolics of Charlie Chaplin and Will Rogers. 

We Americans have shown a remarkable, naive ability to 
take ourselves and our tasks seriously, to believe that the 
whole world depends on us. And yet we laugh at ourselves as 
if nothing mattered less. Nobody can say for sure, but it’s a 
fair bet that our faith and our sense of humor have each helped 
make the other possible. People who are self-confident in their 
morality and their mission can well afford to join in a laugh at 
themselves. Perhaps they even need to, if they are to stay 
Sane and decent. 

American folklore comes close to being American jokelore. 
One of the more disquieting features of American life today 
is a certain solemnity and humorlessness. When before have 
Americans been so afraid to laugh? Hitler, unlike Franklin and 
Lincoln, was notoriously lacking in humor. A man who takes 
himself too seriously, who confuses himself with God, is not 
apt to be generous or charitable or decent toward the foibles 
of his neighbors. 

Rube Goldberg is a grand maker of American jokelore. But 
he is much more than that. He is a modern, and pungently 
American, soothsayer. He is in the venerable, good-humored 





tradition of Franklin and Lincoln, and in the popular traditions 
of Artemus Ward and Petroleum V. Nasby and Mr. Dooley and 
Will Rogers. 

But while these others focused on the political follies and 
hypocrisies of their age, Goldberg mines a new vein. He sees 
what is most modern about modern America. While he is, of 
course, a more versatile artist-writer than his journalist 
predecessors, he also has a sharper focus. He focuses ingeni- 
ously and devastatingly on those peculiar follies and hypocri- 
sies of daily life which spring from the wonderful American 
standard of living and the American genius for technology. 

In the earlier days of American gadgetry—when the automo- 
bile was a curiosity and when the telephone and the incandes- 
cent light had not yet become universal—Rube Goldberg saw 
the direction in which we were meandering. He foresaw the 
road to the electric toothbrush. He foresaw what we might now 
call the “Hypertrophy” of American technology. He watched 
and described and enjoyed the American delight in making 
three machines grow where one (or none) had grown before. 
While other Americans were earnestly and single-mindedly try- 
ing to “simplify” their lives with all kinds of novel machinery, 
Rube Goldberg saw that man had never yet invented a simplify- 
ing machine that did not also (in a thousand unforeseen ways) 
somehow complicate. While some less philosophic Americans 
were inclined to curse the Machine and Modern Man, and 
some romantic or utopian Americans beckoned us back into 
the primitive wilderness, Rube Goldberg told us to laugh— 
and showed us how. 

Of ‘course we fail to get Rube Goldberg’s point if we become 
too solemn and too self-conscious about what he has to tell us. 
But one plain reason for showing his work and for interpreting 
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and advertising his “message” in The National Museum of 
History and Technology is that he really has delivered to us 
some sharp and durable truths. 

Rube Goldberg is a wit and a prophet. His cautionary jibes of 
1920 are more pointed than ever in 1970. And they are apt to 
become ever more pointed as alarmed Americans frantically 
and deliberately try to find ways to prevent their national 
genius and foibles from becoming an impulse to suicide. 

Rube Goldberg, like other humane critics, reminds us that 
while man has a knack for devising new and complicated ways 
to give himself a headache, this same instinct also leads man 
to seek new ways to reduce the misery of his fellows. “My pet 
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mission,” he says, “has been to rescue sundry backs from 
cracking under the strain of carrying inhuman loads.” Most 
of what the visitor sees in the other exhibits in this museum 
demonstrates that, somehow, out of man’s play-instinct, out of 
his love of doing the unnecessary thing and thinking the 
unnecessary thought, have come marvels to stir our hope for 
man. 

At a time when the nation spends too much of its energy 
worrying because it is worried, Rube Goldberg cheers us on. 
He urges us to keep /ooking and to keep wondering at the 
marvelous and enticingly unpredictable consequences of 
man’s passion for making things. 




















| 66 YEARS 


by Anne C. Golovin 


Associate Curator, Department of Cultural History 
The National Museum of History and Technology 


| Reuben Lucius Goldberg started his career as a newspaper 
| cartoonist in 1904, at the age of 21, with the San Francisco 
Chronicle. The next year he joined the art department of the 
Bulletin, and he left this secure job in 1907 for an uncertain 
future in New York City. After being turned down by five news- 
papers he was hired by the New York Evening Mail. 
Goldberg’s cartoons were syndicated in 1915, and by the 
following year he was described as “The ‘Guy’ who made 
laughing a national daily habit.” Goldberg’s appeal resulted 
from his sensitive choice of subject matter, his imaginative 
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use of everyday language, and the amusng way 
in which he delineated the characters who peo- 
pled his ink-and-paper world. 

Until about 1912 Goldberg’s cartoons were 
principally sports-related, but then he broad- 
ened his scope. Human nature became a prime 
source for his subject matter. “That’s life!”— 
one of Goldberg’s captions—is the essence of 
much of his comic art. 

Rube Goldberg observed the shaping of the 
twentieth century from his New York City 
vantage point. He unwittingly kept in cartoon 
form an “American journal” of events, atti- 
tudes, and major preoccupations during the 
teens, twenties, and thirties. Income _ taxes, 
World War I, prohibition, politics, and the stock- 
market crash all received his customary touch 
of humor. Fads in fashion and leisure-time 
activities were favored subjects. His cartoons 
mirror the changes in clothing styles, the suc- 
cession of crazes for games, the obsession 
with dancing, and the fascination with the pho- 
nograph, radio, and movies. As innovations 
such as the automobile and office machines 
became part of American life they were 
chronicled by Goldberg. 

The American genius for devising mechani- 
cal means for doing simple tasks captured 
Goldberg’s imagination. About 1914 he began 
to design his own capricious “inventions.” 
They were whimsically absurd caricatures of 
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the complex machines upon which Americans 
were becoming increasingly dependent. The 
“inventions” became so well known that Rube 
Goldberg’s name has entered the English 
vocabulary. The term “rube goldberg,” an ad- 
jective in Webster's Third International Dic- 
tionary, is defined as “accomplishing by ex- 
tremely complex roundabout means what actu- 
ally or seemingly could be done simply.” 

From the first a master of the single-thought 
cartoon, Goldberg often included at least two 
unrelated ‘‘gags’” in the space allotted to him. 
As comic strips with continuing stories gained 
popularity, however, he introduced Boob Mc- 
Nutt in 1915. For about twenty years this 
bumbling but well-intentioned character 
amused readers of the Sunday newspapers, 
while the subjects of Goldberg’s weekday car- 
toons changed from day to day. 

Goldberg became the editorial cartoonist of 
the New York Sun in 1938. Domestic and world 
affairs were his domain, beginning with the 
events leading to World War II and extending 
through the assassination of President John F. 
Kennedy in 1963. He was awarded a Pulitzer 
Prize for his editorial cartoon ‘Peace Today” 
(22 July 1947). 

Goldberg’s creativity extended beyond car- 
tooning. During his San Francisco years he 
began publishing articles with his sketches of 
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athletes and sports events. These were written 
in a spirit consistent with his cartoons. Later, 
he applied his lively style to verse, song lyrics, 
short stories, essays, a novel. and scripts for 
movies and plays. 

At the age of eighty, Goldberg chose to pur- 
sue yet another art—sculpture. He is still ac- 
tively engaged as a sculptor, employing the 
humor and perceptions about life that have 
been his hallmarks. 

Rube Goldberg has become an American 
institution during his 66-year career as a Car- 
toonist, writer, and sculptor. He has shared his 
astute mind and blithe spirit with the nation. 
His insight and wit have produced a unique 
commentary on human nature and American 
culture. 
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WHEN YOUR MEMORY 
GOES BACK 


by Rube Goldberg 


When your memory goes back to the days when the tele- 
phone was a strange, ugly contraption which hung in the hall 
and into which you dropped a nickel to hear a buzzing sound 
that seldom came out in the form of words (it was customary 
for honest people to drop slugs into the slot to avoid paying 
for something that perhaps would never become practica’) ; 
when you can recall a time when it was a miracle to press 
a button and see a bulb light up in the front parlor; when in 
your mind there is still a picture of yourself attending a 
matinee at the Grove Street Theatre for a dime and seeing a 
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little man lift a long pole to light up the gas 
jets in an elaborate chandelier hanging in the 
proscenium; when your eyes beheld a camel 
actually moving its head on the motion picture 
screen; when there were only four automobiles 
in the United States in 1896; then you wonder 
at the indifference with which everyone ac- 
cepts the miracles of modern civilization—men 
landing on the moon and refrigerators that 
make instant ice cubes. Today every stunning 
achievement becomes just another happening 
in the headlong course of “advancement” that 
leads us to God knows where. 

Mechanization has changed our way of life 
SO fast we can hardly see its effect until we 
wake up and find pollution, population explo- 
sion, garbage accumulation, and the difficulty 
of getting the screw top off a jar of lotion need- 
ed for immediate relief. Also our moral and 
ethical habits have gone through a striking 
transformation. | remember when | was sixteen 
Sneaking into an underground theater called 
the Bella Union and seeing a voluptuous crea- 
ture doing a hooch dance with her body prac- 
tically covered with beads; men with their hats 
pulled down over their eyes stole in and out of 
the place for fear of being seen by someone 
who might report their indiscretion to their 
wives. How things have changed! 

Cartooning has changed, too, but sort of in 
reverse. Subtlety has crept in where obvious- 
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ness was the common approach. Today many 
thinly drawn cartoon strips reach their climax 
in the last panel in a cryptic unsatisfying 
word. There is an evident lack of fulfillment. 
Perhaps this is only a passing phase, and 
sometime in the near future there will be again 
cartoon figures falling off buildings without be- 
ing hurt and dignified figures getting kicked in 
the pants so that the reader will not have to 
rack his brain to find out what the cartoonist 
meant to convey. 
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| have neither the time nor the appetite to 
reflect about the recent past. | will only say it 
has been a rewarding experience for me to 
have been a spectator of twentieth-century 
America and to have been able to record my 
lighter comments on the reactions of Homo- 
Sapiens to the confusion and variety of the 
machine age. ‘ 

My work has unconsciously reflected the 
temper of each passing spasm of man’s be- 
havior, and | consider myself fortunate that 
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the Smithsonian Institution has chosen to 
gather the miscellaneous results of my efforts 
in one place for all to judge for better or for 
worse. 

When | was around ten years old my elder 
brother Gary worked a route in which he dis- 
tributed magazines to various barber shops. 
When he was busy playing ball or climbing 
trees he would relegate his job to me. When 
Carrying magazines like the Saturday Evening 
Post, Colliers, Life, (the original), Puck, and 
Judge, | would literally smell the ink on the 
pages. The pungent aroma gave me a greater 
thrill than inhaling the fragrance of the most 
exquisite perfume. | voraciously ate up the 
contents of the humorous publications and 
Studied the techniques of the artists whose 
work appeared in them. | don’t know where my 
hunger came from. No one in my _ family 
showed any interest in the creative arts. Some- 
how it was In my bones to delve into the intri- 
cacies of techniques and dream that someday 
| would be able to develop a style or a line that 
would help me put down on paper the exagger- 
ations | felt going on in my little world—the 
pomposity of some of my father’s political 
friends, the pot-bellied forms of affluent 
plumbers lying luxuriously in barber chairs, the 
tired look of horses drawing Chinese laundry 
wagons, and many other things that touched 
my life. 


My father was never quite aware of my inner 
longings and youthful repressions (what father 
is?), but we enjoyed a fine relationship. He had 
quite a knowledge of Shakespeare and never 
hesitated to quote from the great bard whether 
it was relevant or not. He sang early western 
songs and played the banjo and had a keen 
sense of humor. Often when | was assailed by 
doubt | acquiesced to his wishes because | 
did not want to hurt his feelings. My early 
moves were largely dictated by his ambitions 
for me. At one time he even cajoled our con- 
gressman into getting me an appointment to 
West Point. Later, when | finally decided that 
my future did not lie in the field of mining 
engineering, he reluctantly gave in and placed 
no further obstacles in my way. 

| will not here stress the chronology of my 
career. It is enough to say that | studied min- 
ing engineering at the University of California 
at Berkeley, earning a degree of bachelor of 
science. During these studies | took a course 
in analytic mechanics under the tutelage of 
One professor Freddy Slate, a wizened gentle- 
man with a red beard. One of the tests he in- 
flicted upon his students was the manipulation 
of a huge contraption which he called The 
Barodik. It consisted of a series of pipes and 
coils and retorts and beakers and Bunsen 
burners and wires and plungers and gears, and 
its purpose was to record the weight of the 








earth. At that time there was no such thing as 
a student rebellion. We did what we were told. 
We each spent about six months finding the 
weight of the earth and discovered that this in- 
formation was about as useful as determining 
the mean diameter of the holes in Swiss 
cheese. 

| thought this experiment was completely 
useless until some years later when it dawned 
on me that The Barodik was a symbol of man’s 
Capacity for exerting maximum effort to accom- 
plish minimal result. In my cartoons Professor 
Lucifer Gorgonzola Butts invented elaborate 
machines to accomplish such Herculean tasks 
as shining shoes, opening screen doors, keep- 
ing moths out of clothes closets, and retrieving 
Soap in the bathtub. Only, instead of using the 
scientific elements of the laboratory, | added 
acrobatic monkeys, dancing mice, chattering 
false teeth, electric eels, whirling dervishes, 
and other incongruous elements to bring home 
the absurdity of The Barodik law. 

Of the different things | have done, these 
“Inventions” won the greatest popularity. | 
am not sure why. Perhaps they struck an open 
nerve or mirrored a real human characteristic. 
Whatever the answer may be, people seemed 
to enjoy them, and | received numerous letters 
of applause. 

My first job cartooning was on the San 
Francisco Chronicle at eight dollars per week. 


| soon moved to the San Francisco Bulletin, 
and then the New York Evening Mail. In my 
early newspaper work | drew sports cartoons— 
not because | was enamored of prizefighters, 
ballplayers, or hammer throwers but because 
there was no other form of cartooning open to 
Starry-eyed beginners. 

Strips had not yet appeared on the printed 
page. My work on the sports page brought me 
in contact with many of the early fighters like 
Gene Tunney, Jack Dempsey, Joe Gans, Jim 
Jeffries, Tom Sharkey, Benny Leonard, Jim 
Corbett. Joe Choynski, Sam Langford, Battling 
Nelson, Terry McGovern, Stanley Ketchel, 
Philadelphia Jack O’Brien, Jack Johnson, and 
many others. | discovered a strange sympatico 
feeling that communicated itself to me, even 
though broken noses and cauliflower ears were 
far removed from my early training. Perhaps | 
was intrigued by the fact that there is a definite 
finality in boxing and in other sports as well. 

In big business the president of a company 
can be sailing in the Mediterranean surround- 
ed by champagne and bikinis while business 
thrives or founders. A losing government can- 
didate can alibi himself on television. And a 
painter can bask in the doubtful adulation of 
his immediate sycophants. Even a loser in war 
Can Claim a psychological victory and convince 
the winning nation that it should be respon- 
sible for a loser’s rehabilitation. 
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But in boxing if you go down for the count of 
ten you cannot be carried back to your corner 
and say “I! won.” Boxing is a game (regardless 
of occasional fixes) where there is an immedi- 
ate result. Besides, the picturesqueness of the 
fighters, their language, their habits, and the 
hangers-on are continual sources of earthy 
humor. 

One of my early assignments on the Bulletin 
was to go to Reno and draw cartoons at the 
training quarters of Jack Root and Marvin Hart 
who were to fight for the heavyweight cham- 
pionship which Jim Jeffries had vacated. The 
sportswriter who covered the same beat with 
me became so potted with inferior grog that 
he was unable to write a line. Hy Baggerly, the 
sports editor, wired-me to send in a story with 
each of my cartoons. | wired back that | didn’t 
know how to write this sort of stuff. He wired 
back: “Just write anything that comes to your 
mind. Anybody can write.” So | wrote. | have 
been writing in various fields ever since. 

During these formative years | was_in- 
fluenced by Zim, Tad Dorgan, Charles Dana 
Gibson, and several other masters of the pen 
technique. But | never really aspired to be like 
any of them. | wanted to be like an ideal which 
| had fixed in my mind and, perhaps, never 
quite reached. This was also true in my edi- 
torial cartoons, and later my sculpture. | exam- 
ined the work of masters. | tried their tech- 








niques, and | fought to establish something 
that was uniquely “Rube Goldberg.” 

After trying my hand at inventions and sev- 
eral other ventures, | turned to editorial car- 
tooning. First on the New York Sun and then 
the New York Evening Journal. | spent almost 
twenty years presenting my views of the news. 
When my contract on the Journal had expired 
they sent me a renewal which looked like a 
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conscript to further bondage—although my re- 
lationship with the Hearst organization had 
been extremely cordidl and still is. 

| had said everything | could in pen and ink. 
| could only start repeating myself. You have 
to stay angry to draw editorial cartoons effec- 
tively, and | had reached a stage where | was 
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inclined to say “So what?” when someone 
predicted the end of the world. 

| had watched some of my older friends 
floundering in the sea of retirement. The word 
“retirement” became anathema to me. | would 
never let the muddy waters of retirement swal- 
low up my old carcass while my mind was still 
functioning and my hands were free of the 


KETCHELL=PAPKE BOUT IN MILWAUKEE TO=NIGHT.—3y Goldberg. 














Seance KETCHELL, 
WHOM MANY WISE ONES 
PICK TO WIN OVER 
PAPRE IN MILWAUKEE 

TONIGHT. 


stiffness of arthritis and inertia. | was only 
eighty years old. | had to keep busy. 

| had no urge to lay bricks, decorate lamp- 
shades, knit oven gloves or even do easel paint- 
ing. The third dimension had long fascinated 
me. | visited museums and saw strange sculp- 
tures that looked like worn tires and old bath- 
tubs. Onlookers stood shocked in open- 
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By R. L. GOLDBERG. 


After all, things are pretty evenly, still another the delicatessen merchant 
| Alvided in this world. On one day the} bumps Into Dame Fortune. 
millionaire brings home the bacon, on an- Yo-day is the brewer's day. The Mile 
other the bum cops a live one, and on} waukee exponent of the lubricating lather 
will have the opportunity of seeing one 
of the choicest slugfests that has been 
unbuttoned in this country for some time, 
Stanley Ketchell and Billy Papke will 
meet in a ten-round fight for the middle- 
'welght championship of the world. 








mouthed, snickering wonder. Why couldn’t | 
depict the human foibles in a three-dimen- 
sional medium? Wouldn’t it be a continuation 
of the kind of thinking | had been exercising 
in my long career as a cartoonist? So | bought 
some materials, a modeling stand, a few tools, 
and went to work. Later some knowledgeable 
people to whom | showed my finished bronzes 
recalled Daumier. | felt flattered and wondered 
why human comedy had not been a conscious 
part of sculpture since Daumier’s time—125 
years ago. One erudite lady called my work 
“literary” rather than pure form. | asked her if 
Michelangelo and Rodin were literary. She said 
“Yes.”’ | replied, “Well, at least, | am in good 
company.” In a way, my cartoons were literary 
too. One editor, long ago, said | used so many 
words with each picture that | was more of a 
writer than a cartoonist! 

| model my figures in a special clay called 
Plasteline. When this is finished | take the 
figure to a shop where first a rubber mold 
and then an exact wax reproduction are 
made. Then the wax is sent to the bronze 
works where it is cast in bronze. These various 
Stages have to be watched to see that there is 
no detail lost in the final sculpture. It is not 
nearly as simple as sitting down and dipping a 
pen into a bottle of ink, but my enthusiasm for 
the work alleviates the effort of production. 

My wife, Irma, and my two sons, Tom a 
painter and George a theatrical producer, give 
me their frank criticism, which | sometimes 
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resent. But then | sleep off my injured feelings 
and sneak the suggested corrections into my 
molded figures the next day. 

| have modeled away for seven years. | have 
read various sculptors’ analyses of their own 
work. Many of them exuded phrases that were 
ethereal and high-sounding but only vaguely 
understandable. They seemed to be searching 
for words to justify their original urge, in terms 
of the mind rather than the heart. An artist 
must feel what he is trying to create. He need 
not justify his work. Often his own critical 
analysis serves only to muddy the meaning of 
his own works. 

Sculpture is now my passion. | cannot stop 
time, but | can produce. Let me quote from my 
last book, Rube Goldberg vs.The Machine Age: 
“, . . you can liquidate self-pity by keeping 
busy. Raise flowers, feed pigeons, get mad at 
bus drivers, catch up on your reading, find new 
faces and new places. Loosen your hold on 
the past and latch on to something connected 
with tomorrow.” | have tried to make this my 
guiding philosophy. But sometimes | get down- 
cast thinking about racial strife, the atomic 
bomb, and the general disruption of life in 
America. | am essentially an optimist, however, 
who can smile at some of the ridiculous things 
that are happening around the world today be- 
cause | know that man will eventually come to 
his senses and learn to enjoy the birds, the 
bees, and the flowers. 
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